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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE KINGDOMS 
OF VASPURAKAN AND ANI 


S. Peter Cowe 


The kingdom founded by the aristocratic house of Bagratuni lasted 
for little more than a century and a half from its inception in 884/85 
to its dissolution in 1045, and the Artsruni kingdom of Vaspurakan 
maintained its existence for only 113 years, beginning later and con- ` 
cluding earlier, yet their historical and cultural significance far out- 
weighs their relatively brief duration,’ The broader period surrounding 
their inception and demise from the eighth to the eleventh century is 
one of enormous transformation within the whole region of Anatolia 
and Caucasia, which ushered in a totally new pattern of demography 
with major consequences for the following era. During all this time 
Armenia was far from being a provincial backwater but rather rep-. 
resented a crucial central area where the balance of power was con- 
tinually shifting, first facilitating a measure of independence for the 
three principal Armenian aristocratic houses, then bringing them under 
foreign control? 

One might well argue on the basis of the alleged origins of the — 
Bagratunis and Artsrunis (the first being Jewish according to the his- 
torian Movses Khorenatsi and from the ruling house of David in the 
account of Hovhannes Catholicos; the other being from the Assyrian 
royal dynasty) that it was inevitable their relations should be marked 
by a good deal of strife and contention.’ Indeed, since the antiquity 


| The heyday of the Bagratuni kingdom coincided with the transfer of its capital to 
Ani in 961. Vaspurakan was raised to royal status by Gagik I Artsruni in 908 and lost 
its independence through incorporation into the Byzantine Empire in 1021 under Emperor 
Basil II. 

? The third noble house of Armenia at this time was that of Siunik, which attained 
to royal prerogative in 963 and endured until about 1091. 

* On the Bagratunis’ alleged Jewish origins, see Movses Khorenatsi, Patmutiun Hayots 
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of these ascriptions is uncertain, one might speculate as to the extent 
to which the strained relations among the houses proved a factor in 
the acceptance of the legends. Certainly the external policy of the 
Artsrunis in the late ninth and early tenth century mirrored that of 
the fourth century, in which rivalry with the Arshakunis (Arsacids) 
impelled them to pursue a pro-Persian orientation. Under the leader 
Meruzhan Artsruni they had joined the rebellion against King Arshak 
II in the hope of improving their political standing in Armenia as a 
result of Sasanian intervention.* Moreover, considered geographically, 
these Bagratuni-Artsruni tensions were emblematic of more deep-seated 
differences between the north and south of the country. The north was 
traditionally more under Greek influence and pursuing closer contacts 
with Byzantium, while the south was more subject to Syriac influence 
and links with Iran.* Consequently, the north was associated with the 
spread of Christianity from Cappadocia via Saint Gregory the 
Illuminator, whereas the south seems to have identified with the 
apostolate of Saint Thaddeus.® Indeed, it is noteworthy that Eusebius 
-in Book VI of his Ecclesiastical History mentions the existence of 
an Armenian bishop already in the mid-third century as the recipient 
of a work on repentance. The hierarch is called “Merouzannes” (i.e., 
Meruzhan), whose name was fairly common in the Artsruni family.’ 


[History of the Armenians], ed. Manuk Abeghian and Set Harutiunian (Tiflis: Mnatsakan 
Martirosiants, 1913), pp. 68-69; Moses Khorenats ‘i: History of the Armenians, trans. Robert 
W. Thomson (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1978), p. 111; [Hovhannes Catholicos], 
Hovhannu katoghikosi Draskhanakertetsvoy Patmutiun Hayots [Catholicos Hovhannes 
Draskhanakerttsi’s History of the Armenians] (Tiflis: N. Aghaniants, 1912), p. 25; and 
Yovhannés Drasxanakerte ‘i, History of the Armenians, trans. Krikor H. Maksou- dian (Atlanta, 
GA: Scholars Press, 1987), p. 73. On the origins of the Artsrunis, see Movses Khorenatsi, 
Patmutiun Hayots, p. 70, and Thomson, Moses Khorenats ‘i, p. 112. 

“ See Ps. Pavstos, Pavstosi Buzandatsvoy Patmutiun Hayots [Pavstos Buzandatsi’s 
History of the Armenians] (St. Petersburg: Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1883), pp. 149-52, 
and idem., The Epic Histories Attributed to P'awstos Buzand (Buzandaran Patmut ‘iwnk’), 
trans. Nina G. Garsoian (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1989), pp. 178-80,- 
391-92. 

5 See Peter Cowe, “The Impact of Time and Place on Grigor Narekatsi’s Theology, 
Spirituality and Poetics,” Le Muséon 108 (1995): 85-102, esp. 96. 

€ At first the two traditions of Armenia’s Christianization were maintained separately 
or merely juxtaposed. See Ps. Pavstos, Patmutiun Hayots, pp. 26, 35, 60; Epic Histories, 
pp. 82, 89, 110. Subsequently, they were gradually interwoven by locating Saint Gregory’s 
conception at Saint Thaddeus’ grave in Artaz. See further Movses Khorenatsi, Patmutiun 
Hayots, pp. 142-60, 211-12; Thomson, Moses Khorenats i, pp. 163-77, 220-21. 

7 See Eusebius of Caesarea, Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History, trans. James E.L. 
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Similarly, in the sixth century the one nature Christology developed 
by Cyril of Alexandria became standard in the north, while Nestorian 
‘propaganda disseminated by Barsauma, the Syrian metropolitan of 
Nisibis, seems to have had quite a success in the southern provinces 
of Armenia in spreading a dyophysite creed, stressing the disjunction 
between Christ’s two natures (human and divine).* This elicited the 
famous letter of reproach from Catholicos Nerses Bagrevandatsi 
demanding that the bishops of those sees appear, on pain of excom- 
munication, at the second synod of Dvin in 555-56 to condemn 
Nestorian doctrine and practice.? The monophysite/dyophysite con- 
troversy also re-emerged in the tenth century and further clouded 
relations between the Bagratunis and Artsrunis.'® 

Many of the scions of both families left the Armenian highlands 
after the dismemberment of their kingdoms to accept estates in the 
environs of Sebastia, though others stayed on in the area and continued 
to be players in local politics. The Bagratid house in Iberia maintained 
unbroken rule until the kingdom was incorporated into the Russian 
Empire in 1801. Meanwhile, at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
the Sefedinian branch of the Artsrunis established the separate Cathol- 
icosate of Aghtamar which was preserved in their line until the mid- 
sixteenth century, while the Catholicosate itself survived into the 
twentieth century. . 


Historical Review 


The Bagratuni and Artsruni houses gained in importance during the 
Arab period by maintaining a more cautious and calculating ad hoc 
policy. This contrasted with the Mamikonians, who remained true to 
their pro-Byzantine leanings that had characterized their diplomacy — 
since the fourth century. They were impelled to participate in a series 


Oulton, vol. 2 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1932), p. 129. 

2 See Peter Cowe, “Eghishe’s ‘Armenian War’ as a Metaphor for the Spiritual Life,” . 
in From Byzantium to Iran: In Honour of Nina G. Garsoian, ed. Jean-Pierre Mahé and 
Robert W. Thomson (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1997), pp. 341-59, esp. pp. 354-56 
and the sources cited there. 

? See Girk Tghtots [Book of Letters] (Tiflis: Rotiniants Press, 1901), pp. 70-71, and 
2d edition, ed. Archbishop Norayr Pogharian (Jerusalem: St. James Press, 1994), pp. 196-98. 

10 See Khosrov Andzevatsi, Xosrov Anjewac ‘i: Commentary on the Divine Liturgy, 
trans. Peter Cowe (New York: St. Vartan Press, 1991), pp. 5-18. 
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of revolts against Iranian and Arab domination, reprisals for which 
destroyed them as a political force.!! Nevertheless, the track record 
of the two houses under consideration was by no means unblemished. 
In the struggle between the Arab Umayyads and the Abbasids of more 
Iranian origin for control of the caliphate, the Bagratunis had supported 
the losing faction. Similarly, the revolt of 774, in which both the 
Bagratunis and Artsrunis participated, was thoroughly defeated at 
Bagrevand in the following year. In order to counter such tendencies 
in the future, Caliph Harun al-Rashid (786-809) implemented a strata- 
gem never before employed by Armenia’s suzerains. He encouraged 
the settlement of Arab tribes in the center and south of the country 
to undermine centrifugal operations on the part of the Armenian 
nakharars or high nobility as well as to provide a first line of defense 
against Byzantium.” Thus, Arab possession of the capital Dvin sepa- 
rated the important province of Siunik and Artsakh from Bagratid 
Shirak and Arsharunik. Moreover, the Kaysites, who settled at Manaz- 
kert after Bugha’s campaign in the mid-ninth century, isolated Taron 
from the whole of Armenia and separated Vaspurakan from Shirak 
and Arsharunik. In addition, the Shaybani became emirs of Diyarbakr 
(Diarbekir), the Zurarids established themselves in Arzn and Bitlis, 
while the Uthmanids occupied Berkri on the north of Lake Van." 
In the eighth and particularly the ninth century, the central power 
of the caliphate started to wane and the Arab tribes, secure in their 
territorial holdings, began to cultivate more independent policies. Con- 
sequently, they would sometimes make common cause with the Arme- 
nian nakharars against the center. This continued until the creation 
of an Armenian kingdom, after which they naturally fought against 
Armenian suzerainty imposed on them by the monarch. An excellent 
example of these ties is afforded by Musa ibn Zurara, lord of Arzn, 





11 For the typical approach of Sparapet Mushegh, see Ps. Pavstos, Patmutiun Hayots, 
pp. 197-98; Epic Histories, pp. 215, 326n3. The valor of Vardan and his nephew Vahan 
against Sasanian religious pressure in the second half of the fifth century is well known, 
as is also that of Vardan III in the revolt he led in 572. Subsequent scions of the house 
were active in the resistance movements of 654, 681-82, 748, and especially the revolt 

‘of 771-72 initially led by Artavazd Mamikonian and later by his kinsman Mushegh. 

2 Aram Ter-Ghewondian, The Arab Emirates in Bagratid Armenia, trans. Nina G. 
Garsoian (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1976), p. 254. 

3 For the significance of the new constellation of power in the region, consult the 
map in “The Byzantine Empire,” The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4, pt. 1, Joan 
M. Hussey, ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1966), insert between pp. 608-09. 
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who married a sister of Bagarat Bagratuni. His son Abul Maghra 
thereafter married into the Artsruni house and became so thoroughly 
Armenianized that he privately accepted Christianity and would join 
his in-laws in their campaigns." 

Already in the 830s and 840s Armenia was de facto in the hands 
of the Bagratunis, the Artsrunis, and the Siunis. Ashot Msaker (790- 
826) had expanded Bagratid domains at the expense of the weaken- 
ing Mamikonians and Kamsarakans. Meanwhile, in Vaspurakan the 
Artsrunis were developing their power base. They took control of 
Rshtunik with its centers at Van and Vostan and subordinated the 
nakharar houses of Andzevatsi, Amatuni, Akiatsi, and Trpatuni.!° They 
overreached themselves, however, in the rebellion of 850-51 against 
taxes and harsh treatment. The new ostikan to Armenia was denied 
entry. Bagarat Bagratuni sent an embassy with the tax revenues directly 
to the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (847-61) in Samarra. Yet, the Armenian 
desire to maintain local autonomy was regarded as rebellion. The 
ostikan’s forces attacked Armenia, but they were worsted by Bagarat 
in alliance with the Artsrunis. Thereupon the caliph dispatched a new 
army. However, the Artsrunis sued for peace, offering gifts by the 
mother of the nakharar Ashot, Lady Hripsime, so that Bagarat had 
to continue the struggle on his own. The Arab army under the Turkish 
general Bugha meanwhile devastated Armenia, Georgia, and Arran. 
By 853 the commander had rounded up all the major nakharars and 
conveyed them to the capital. All except Smbat yielded and agreed 
to apostatize to win safety. Smbat was held at Samarra until his death 
in 862." 

This was the last attempt by the caliphate at direct control of 
Armenia and is reflected in the epic Sasna Tsrer (Daredevils of Sasun). 
The Armenian leader during the first Arab expedition, Theodorus | 
Rshtuni, appears in the guise of Uncle Toros, but the primary stratum 
of the epic treats events of the ninth century in Sasun, Taron, and 
southern Armenia in general. The revolt precipitated by Bagarat 
Bagratuni’s imprisonment and headed by his son David (Sasuntsi Davit 
of the epic) and his nephew Hovhannes (becoming Dzenov Ohan) . 
forms the epic’s central nucleus. Meanwhile, Bugha, the general who 


 Ter-Ghewondian, Arab Emirates, p. 48. 
5 Ibid., p. 56. 
16 For the importance of the theme of martyrdom in Armenian culture, see Thomson, 


`. Moses Khorenats‘i, pp. 30-31. 
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quelled Armenian resistance, survives in the epic as Batmana Bugha, 
Msra Melik’s champion. Significantly, it is Gagik Artsruni whom the 
epic enshrines as King of Armenia.” . 

At the time that al-Mutawakkil was killed by his Turkish troops 
in 861, Smbat Bagratuni’s son Ashot was putting pressure on the Arab 
emirs who were expanding to the detriment of the nakharars. The 
Kaysites had taken Akhlat and probably Artske from Bagratid Taron, 
while the Shaybani won possession of Bitlis from the Zakarids and 
expanded their lands to Datvan (Tatvan) on Lake Van." In 862 the 
Caliph al-Musta‘in (862-66) saw the Bagratids as a counterweight to 
the power of the Arab emirates and granted Ashot the title “Prince 
of Princes.” It was just a matter of time until in 884/85 Caliph al- 
Mutamid (870-92) sent him a royal crown, quickly emulated by 
Byzantine Emperor Basil I (867-86). 

The Artsrunis, however, were somewhat restive, viewing the success 
of their rivals, and made their move under Ashot Bagratuni’s son, 
Smbat I (890-914). Ashot Artsruni attacked the Uthmanid fortress of 
Amiuk, but, unable to take it, contented himself with Varag, which 
was of similar strategic importance. The Artsrunis were not the only 
ones to be suspicious at this new turn of events. Muhammad, the Sajid 
ruler of Atrpatakan, attacked Armenia and took Dvin and Nakhjawan 
(Nakhichevan), capturing the Catholicos. Although Smbat made a peace 
agreement, Muhammad initiated a second invasion in which he took 
the royal treasury and Smbat’s wife, as well as his eldest son Ashot, 
as hostage.” Moreover, Ashot had to deliver his niece as Muhammad’s 

' bride and become a tributary of Muhammad’s son, the governor of 
Dvin. Then Muhammad directed his attention toward the Artsrunis and 
brought them also into subjection. Thus when Smbat alienated the 
Artsrunis by bestowing Nakhjawan to Siunik, Muhammad’s son Yusuf 
took advantage of the situation to award Gagik Artsruni a crown in 
908. The following year Muslim and Artsruni contingents invaded 
Smbat’s estates and created mayhem. Smbat appealed for assistance 
from Byzantium and the caliph, but to no avail. He had no alternative 
but to surrender and face a horrible death by torture and crucifixion.” 

On Smbat’s death Yusuf sponsored the sparapet (military com- 


1! Ter-Ghewondian, Arab Emirates, p. 150. 
8 Ibid., p. 55. | 
9 Thid., p. 64. 
20 Thid., p. 67. 
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mander) Ashot, son of Shapuh Bagratuni, as pretender to the Armenian 
throne and installed him as governor of Dvin. However, Smbat’s son 
Ashot Erkat gained Byzantine support and was crowned in 914. He 
brought the Artsrunis to his side and defeated the Arabs in the follow- 
ing year with a Byzantine army. Subsequently, Yusuf rebelled against 
the caliph and suffered arrest but was later released from jail and 
launched new attacks on Siunik and Vaspurakan until his death in 
929.7! 

At this time Vaspurakan under Gagik Artsruni was the most power- 
ful unit in Greater Armenia, so much so that Gagik, who had preten- 
sions to the Bagratid throne, was addressed as Prince of Princes along 
with his Bagratid counterpart in correspondence from Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, the Byzantine emperor.” Gagik had divided the lands 
of the Uthmanids of Berkri with the Kaysites and later seized the 
Zurarid village of Kotom in Aghdznik to provide suitable stone for 
his construction projects on Aghtamar, which he made his capital along 
with Van.” He gained further legitimacy from influencing the election 
of a series of catholicoses, who resided at Aghtamar during the years 
927-49 while the Holy See at Dvin remained out of bounds. Moreover, 
Gagik profited from the occasion to secure Aghtamar as an autonomous 
diocese, with the king’s nephew Eghishe as the first archbishop. 

Meanwhile, King Ashot Bagratuni’s brother, Abas I, succeeded to 
the throne in 929. He was responsible for moving the Bagratuni capital 
from the strongholds of Bagaran and Erazgavors to the city of Kars. 
After Gagik Artsruni’s death in 943, he became undisputed master of 
Armenia. It seems that his son Ashot III (953-77) wanted to return 
to Dvin but failed to take it early in his reign. In 961 he established 
his capital at Ani near Argina, where the Catholicos had taken up 
residence.“ Subsequently, the Kurdish Shaddadids were driven from 
Dvin and found refuge in Vaspurakan, which had close ties with dis- 
tricts of Mesopotamia where there were significant Kurdish populations. 
However, during the reign of Smbat II (977-90) the city reverted to 
Muslim possession. 


2! Ibid., pp. 73-77. 

2 Tbid., pp. 85, 167n78. 

73 -Tovma Artsruni, Tovma Artsruni ev Ananun: Patmutyun Artsrunyats tan [Tovma 
Artsruni and an Anonymous Continuator: History of the Artsruni House], ed. Vardan M. 
Vardanyan (Erevan: Erevan State University, 1985), p. 460. 

24 Ter-Ghewondian, Arab Emirates, p. 95. 
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Ashot III is responsible for further weakening the state by bestowing 
Kars on his brother Mushegh in 962 with the title of king and granting 
Lori to his son Gurgen in 982. Moreover, after Gagik I’s firm reign 
(990-1020) rapid decline set in as a result of rivalry between his sons 
Hovhannes-Smbat and Ashot IV, leading to the partition of the 
kingdom. Likewise, in Vaspurakan, on Abusahl-Hamazasp’s death, the 
Artsruni kingdom was divided among his three sons, Ashot-Sahak, 
Gurgen-Khachik, and Senekerim-Hovhannes. Meanwhile, Byzantium 
- revised the policy of making alliances with the Armenians to secure 
its borders with the caliphate, replacing this approach by direct ter- 
ritorial annexation, beginning with Taron in 968. Whereas the campaign 
under Emperor John Tzimiskes in 974 was driven back by a concerted 
Armenian effort, now that Basil II was intent on extending the border 
to the east, that unity was undermined. Childless and oppressed by 
Turkish attacks, Senekerim-Hovhannes took the unprecedented step 
_ of bequeathing his kingdom to Basil in 1021. Interestingly, the arrange- 
ment seems to have provoked opposition within the Artsruni House 
itself, as the Byzantines met with local resistance especially at the 
fortress of Amiuk, which was under Artsruni control. The same course 
was adopted in 1042 by the Bagratuni King Hovhannes-Smbat of Ani, 
yet here too the family was not prepared to acquiesce gracefully. Gagik 
II held on to the territory for three years until compelled to abdicate. 

Lacking leaders of Basil’s caliber and the benefit of an Armenian 
buffer zone, however, Byzantium was unable to defend its new-won 
lands for long. Ani fell to the Seljuk Turks in 1064, followed by Kars 
in the next year. These formed a prelude to the decisive defeat the 
Byzantines suffered in 1071 at Manzikert, which recast the ethnic and 
socio-political structure of the region.” 


Royal Symbolism and Its Propaganda Value 


Turning from the historical review of the achievements of the Bagratuni 
and Artsruni kings, it would be of interest to consider the particular — 
trappings of royalty with which they chose to surround themselves. 
Certainly, the two extant recensions of the Bagratid coronation liturgy 


25 For the ramifications of this crushing defeat, see George Ostrogorsky, History of 
the Byzantine State, trans. Joan Hussey, rev. ed. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1969), pp. La 46. 
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indicate direct borrowing from developed Byzantine practice.” However, 
with regard to the cultivation of a particular image through visual rep- 
resentation, Helen Evans observes a major disparity from the practice 
of other dynasties on the borders of the Byzantine world, including 
the later Armenian kingdom of Cilicia. Whereas the Cilician monarchs 
copy imperial dress and pose in minute detail, Armenians in the period . 
under discussion employ the traditional Byzantine. donor image but 
rather than model the attire worn after Constantinopolitan practice, 
follow other contemporary cultures, in this case Arab.” 

Her point is well illustrated by Gagik Artsruni’s sculpture on the 
west front of the Church of the Holy Cross at Aghtamar, regarded 
as the first figure in Armenian art of a donor holding a church.”* 
There, he has been interpreted as wearing the sumptuous crown and 
robe which Yusuf, Emir of Atrpatakan, had conferred on him.” This 
is also paralleled by the dress of some of his relatives depicted there. 
Moreover, the sculpture of Gagik I Bagratuni of Ani and the princes 
at Haghbat underline this trait by the presence of a large eastern 
turban.” Additionally, the figure on the south facade of the church 
at Aghtamar, which has tentatively been identified as Gagik Artsruni, 
employs the cross-legged pose characteristic of Sasanian representations 
of royalty and accepted in the canons of Islamic secular art.*' This 
is also paralleled by the family portrait of King Gagik-Abas of Kars 
from the mid-eleventh century.” Hovsep Orbeli also argues from the 
description of Gagik’s palace at Aghtamar that its structure and wall 
paintings were influenced by prototypes from the Arab world.’ These 
observations well accord with Vaspurakan’s geographical location and 


6 For a brief treatment of the subject, see Peter Cowe, “The Inauguration of the Cilician 
Coronation Rite and Royal Ideology,” Armenian Review 45 (1992): 49-59, esp. 50, 57n4. 
7 Helen Evans, “Kings and Power Bases: Sources for Royal Portraits in Armenian 
Cilicia,” in Mahé and Thomson, eds., From Byzantium to Iran, pp. 485-507, esp. p. 496. 

238 Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Armenian Art (London: Thames and Hudson, 1977), p 
90. For a reproduction of the scene, see Stepan Mnatsakanian, Aghtamar, English trans. 
K.H. Maksoudian ([Los Angeles]: Editions Erebouni, 1986), ill. 8. 

2° Der Nersessian, Armenian Art, p. 90. 

3° Evans, “Kings and Power Bases,” pp. 485-507, esp. p. 487. 

3! Thomas F. Mathews and Annie-Christine Daskalis, “The Portrait of Princess Marem 
of Kars, Jerusalem 2556, fol. 135b,” in Mahé and Thomson, eds., From Pyeantiae to Iran, 
pp. 475-84, esp. p. 477. 

» Ibid. 

33 Mnatsakanian, Aghtamar, p. 9. 
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the range of contacts in which it was engaged with the surrounding 
emirates. ` 

Certainly, Gagik Artsruni’s reign was marked by major building 
projects at Vostan, Van, and Aghtamar about which we are better in- 
formed through Tovma Artsruni’s continuator than about any other 
historical Armenian monuments.** In each case Gagik strengthened the 
defenses, improved the irrigation, and beautified the streets with gar- 
dens and pools. Nevertheless, excavation would be required to gain 
a more accurate overview of the layout. The location of the citadel 
on the southeast extremity of Aghtamar is comparable to the setting 
of Ani, in that in both cases the area is a triangular projection, two 
sides of which are protected by water, so that only the third required 
fortification.” We are told that Gagik also supplied the complex with 
a harbor, which may have been submerged by a rise in the water 
level.*° 


Gagik’s Church of the Holy Cross at Aghtamar 


The palatine church, designed by the court architect Manvel, which 
is all that remains of these structures, was clearly intended to amaze 
visitors by its unique sculptures affording a vision of Gagik’s piety 
as well as his economic and cultural prowess. The tale of his shipping 
the stone from the captured village of Kotom to the island is already 
a bold geste.” Moreover, returning to his portrayal on the west front, 
we stand in awe of his figure which upstages Christ, to whom he is 
presenting the model church, both in terms of stature and of richness 
of adornment, complete with the nimbus which he is the first Armenian 
king to bear.’ As Hovsep Orbeli has noted, the figures would have 
been all the more striking for their bright paintwork, vestiges of which 
were still: visible at the turn of the twentieth century.” On the south 
. was the staircase mounting to the royal gallery and the elaborately 


4 Tovma Artsruni, Patmutyun Artsrunyats tan, pp. 450-64. 

35 Mnatsakanian, Aghtamar, pp. 6-7. For a convenient schema of the setting and layout 
_ of Ani, consult Tadevos Kh. Hakobyan, Anii patmutyun [History of Ani], vol. 1 (Erevan: 

Erevan State University, 1980), insert between pp. 368-69. 

36 Mnatsakanian, Aghtamar, p. 8. 

37 Tovma Artsruni, Patmutyun Artsrunyats tan, p. 238. 

% Mnatsakanian, Aghtamar, p. 17. 

3 Thid., p. 31. 
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carved balustrade which framed it on the inside. The significance 
of some of the other figures is self-evident, such as the three warrior 
saints, Theodore, Sergius, and George, who demonstrate the Artsruni 
family’s readiness to defend the faith, as paralleled by the match of 
David and Goliath and Samson holding a Philistine by the hair.*' The 
latter form may be of particular significance, bearing in mind the de- 
velopment in usage of the term aylazgi (foreign). Applied to the 
Philistines in the Armenian Bible on the basis of the Greek lexeme 
allophyloi (foreigners), in later times it was often employed to denote 
Muslims. This is further heightened by the case of Gagik’s eighth- 
century forebears Hamazasp and Sahak, who were prepared to offer 
their lives in the service of their beliefs, as paralleled by the sacrifice 
of Isaac on the south wall.” 

Granted that the Church of the Holy Cross celebrates Gagik’s eleva- 
tion to the status of kingship, one is struck by the number of royal 
figures included in the sculptures. Apart from Christ and the Theotokos 
(Mother of God), there are Old Testament examples of Saul, David, 
and Solomon, as well as the King of Nineveh from the Jonah story. 
Moreover, the figures of Daniel and the Three Youths are associated 
with Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon.” In view of the Artsruni claim 
to Assyrian descent, it is perhaps possible to regard the depictions 
of Jonah and Daniel not merely as general themes of divine deliver- 
ance, but more closely associated with the preaching of the word of 
God to the Artsruni’s ancestors, the Assyrians and Babylonians.” That 
would match the Bagratid claim to Judaic lineage, which rooted the 
house in salvation history. If this is so, then the import of Jonah and 
Daniel would balance that of Saints Thaddeus and Bartholemew preach- 
ing Christianity to a later generation of Artsruni forebears.” 


The Catholicosate of Aghtamar 


The departure of Senekerim-Hovhannes to Sebastia in 1021 did not 


“ For details, see ibid., p. 13, and for a conjectural reconstruction, p. 30. 
- 4! For a reproduction of those scenes, see ibid., ills, pp. 30, 32. 
“ For the Artsruni martyrs, see ibid., pp. 21-22, 23, and for Isaac, p. 18. 
® Ibid., ill. p. 18. 
“ Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
4 For the scene, see ibid., ill. 28, and for the underlying legend, see Tovma Artsruni, 
Patmutyun Artsrunyats tan, pp. 78-80. 
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bring the local Artsruni line to a close. A Sefedinian branch can be 
traced to Khedenik during the reign of Derenik-Ashot III (943/44- 
958/59). Subsequently, Abdelmseh Khedinian, a Byzantine curopalate 
controlling the castle of Amiuk and Aghtamar, emulated King Gagik’s 
strategy of establishing the seat of the Catholicosate on his territory. 
In this way Catholicos Barsegh (1105-13) relocated to Vaspurakan and 
settled at Aghtamar. On Barsegh’s demise, Abdelmseh and five local 
priests met in conclave and approved the consecration of the prince’s 
son Davit Tornikian as Catholicos.“ Davit did not receive recognition 
from the church at large, however, and hence became the first incum- 
bent of the separate Catholicosate of Aghtamar. This created a schism 
that lasted until 1409, when a settlement was reached through the good 
offices of the illustrious vardapet Grigor Tatevatsi. During this time 
the Catholicosate passed down in the Sefedinian family from brother 
to brother, and uncle to nephew.” By the new agreement the 
catholicoses of Aghtamar recognized the superior jurisdiction of the 
Catholicos of Sis and regularized their supervision of the surrounding 
dioceses. To Aghtamar remained Van, Amiuk, and Mokk on the south- 
east of the lake, Kajberunik in the north, and Rshtunik and Khizan 
in the southwest.” 

One of the catholicoses of Aghtamar, Zakaria III (1434-64) is worthy 
of particular mention, as he was a candidate for election to the newly 
restored Catholicosate at Echmiadzin. Passed over initially in favor 
of the monk Kirakos Virapetsi, on the latter’s death he was confirmed 
in both catholicosates by the Kara Koyunlu ruler of the area, Jihanshah 
(1437-64). Finally, though, Zakaria’s rivals prevailed over him and 
he met an early death by poisoning. He is further worthy of note in 
that his nephew Smbat, perhaps under his uncle’s influence, was raised 
again to the rank of King of Vaspurakan in 1466 under the aegis of 
Jihanshah, briefly and nominally restoring the monarchy after four and 
a half centuries. 

The context for this was the Turkmen’s establishing various melik- 
doms in Siunik and Karabagh, presumably seeking a Christian state 


“© Robert H. Hewsen, “Artsrunid House of Sefedinian: Survival of a Princely Dynasty 
in Ecclesiastical Guise,” Journal of the Society for Armenian Studies 1 (1984): 123-38, 
esp. 124. 

*” For a reconstructed family tree, see ibid., insert between pp. 126-27. 

 Ibid., p. 133n22. 
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-to counterpoise the independent-minded Muslim polities in the region.” 
_ Although the experiment terminated on Jihanshah’s death in the follow- 
ing year, there are several fifteenth-century colophons that celebrate 
the royal and catholicosal see of Aghtamar.*° Catholicos Grigoris II 
(ca.1544-86) was the last definitely to derive from the Sefedinian 
house. However, the Catholicosate continued until the death of the 
last incumbent, Khachatur II Shiroyan, in 1895. Nineteenth-century 
data indicate its jurisdiction had been attenuated, being exercised only 
over Aghtamar and the areas of Gevash (Gavash), Shatakh, and Khizan. 
The last information concerning it dates to 1910 when the diocese of 
Aghtamar consisted of 130 parishes with 203 churches, and a popula- 
tion of about 70,000, while that of Khizan possessed 64 parishes, 69 
churches, and some 25,000 souls.’ The pillage of the island by the 
Kurds in 1915 precipitated the dissolution of the see in the following 
year, thus removing the final vestige of the tenth-century kingdoms. 


+ Ibid., p. 128. 

50 For example, one might cite the formula of the scribe Hovhannes in a Gospel he 
copied at Khizan in 1486: “May the Lord God preserve unshaken the hierarchical and 
royal see of our nation. . . .” See Levon S. Khachikyan, ed., XV dari hayeren dzeragreri 
hishatakaranner [Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts of the Fifteenth Century], pt. 3: 
1481-1500 (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1967), p. 88. 

51 Ibid., p. 133n22. 


